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My  Lord  t)  *  *  * 

> 

|;;aw^  ^  U  R  Grace  may  perhaps  be 
$k  Y  J<  furpnied  at  the  contents  of  this 

8Ww&'  lettCr  ;  blIt  1  ftltter  myfe]f  the 
/<N_  impartial  public  will  not  think 
tne  points  here  difcuifed  unimportant,  nor 
improperly  addrefled  ;  fince  you  are  now 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fupreme  diredlion  of 
the  affairs  ot  this  nation.  Your  adminif- 
tration  has  occaiioned  much  political  rea¬ 
soning  ;  your  friends  have  often  pro¬ 
claimed  the  juftnefs  of  your  meafures, 
}  oui  enemies  as  often  arraigned  them  :  in 
thi  >  letter,  my  Lord,  I  fhall  fleer  a  mid- 

B  die 
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die  courfe :  no  dupe  to  prejudice,  tin- 
warped  by  faction,  f  fhall  freely  praife  or 
condemn,  when  I  fpeak  of  pad:  times,  as 
your  conduit  deferves. 

The  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  for  a  few 
years,  have  been  managed  with  fuch  wif- 
dom  and  prudence,  that  the  effects  appear 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  :  Britain  is 
alike  victorious  by  fea  and  land,  a  circum- 

fiance  which,  I  believe,  will  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fhew  was  ever  the  cafe  before. 
This  fhort,  but  bright  period,  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  one  the  very  reverfe  ;  in  war  we 
were  unfuccefsful,  and  the  domeftic  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  nation  was  torn  by  faction ; 
in  a  word,  by  blunders  and  knavery  we 
were  in  a  very  low  and  pitiful  condition. 
Foreigners  wonder  that  a  government, 
which  political  writers  reprefent  as  the 
model  of  perfection,  fhould  be  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  unhinged,  and  confufed  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war;  when  it  is  fuppofed 
that  a  monarchy  fo  powerful  as  this,  whofe 
affairs  are  well  conducted  during  a  peace, 
would  not,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 

be 


be  at  fucli  a  lob  when  a  war  became  necef- 
fary.  The  furprize  is  natural  to  thofe  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  what  may  not 
improperly  be  called,  the  die  nee  of  our 
government.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  con¬ 
tinued  prime  minister  much  longer  than 
any  one  before,  or  fince  his  time,  owed 
the  duration  of  his  power,  in  a  very  great 
meafure,  to  his  keeping  his  country  in 
profound  peace  :  it  is  true,  in  this  he  gave 
up  the  intereft  of  his  country  to  fecure 
himfelf ;  but  with  many  prime  minifters 
that  is  but  a  trifle.  The  fprings  of  our 
government  are  easily  continued  in  the  ir 
natural  motion  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  war 
breaks  out,  a  vaft  quantity  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  is  neceflary ;  the  management 
becomes  more  complicated,  much  greater 
abilities  are  required  to  conduct  it,  and 
the  pilot  muft  have  great  fkill,  or  he  will 
not  avoid  the  multitude  of  rocks  that  fur- 
round  him. 

\ 

If  we  conflder  thefe  points  with  at¬ 
tention,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  con- 
.fuflon  fo  generally  evident  in  a  BritiJ]} 

13  2  mini  Ary 
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minifhy  when  this  difficult  trial  is  made  « 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  unpatriot  fpirit 
of  thofe,  who  facrifice  the  intereft  of  their 
country  to  their  own,  fince  that  is  quite 
confident  with  the  nature  of  man.  In 
\s  e  did  not  find  the  miniftry,  at  the 
breaking  out  or  the  prefent  war,  more 
prepared  for  fucli  an  event  than  their  pre- 
aeceffors,  nor  more  willing  to  refign  their 
power  to  thofe  who  were  abler  to  con- 
c.  uft  the  date  machine ;  but  warded  off 
th<_  dreadrul  blow  of  a  war  as  long  as  pof- 
ixulc,  in  nopes  to  prolong  the  peace  by  ne- 
gociation  at  any  rate . 

At  laff,  unable  to  ffem  the  torrent,  they 
weie  obliged  to  refign  their  places,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  ffiare  them  with  another  fa&ion  ; 
and  then  was  produced  that  coalition  of 
paities,  fo  greatly  advantageous  to  this  nati¬ 
on,  and  fo  honourable  to  themfelves.  You, 
my  lord,  was  nearly  connedted  with  that 
event,  and  I  cannot  here  deny  the  tribute 
of  praife  due  to  you  for  your  Jljare ,  in  the 
condudt  of  the  following  campaigns  :  they 
were  great  and  glorious,  and  redounded  as 

much 
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much  to  tiie  honour  of  the  then  miniftry, 
as  to  tne  bravery  of  the  people  they 
guided.  vv  hile  they  continued  united, 
the  wai  was  canted  on  with  all  imaginable 
vigour,  and  our  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  Moreover,  this  coa¬ 
lition  of  parties  united  fuch  inrerefts,  that 
war  was  conduced  with  as  much  feeming 
ea'e  as  if  all  was  peace  abroad,  as  well 
as  harmony  at  home.  No  fiipplies  were 
demanded  lor  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  but 
they  were  immediately  granted  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  ana  railed  by  the  credit  of  the 
miniftry. 

A  late  great  refignation  has,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  dilfolved  this  union  ;  at  lead,  it  is 
ceitain,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the  af- 
fans  oi  the  nation  is  no  longer  in  the 
fame  hands.  You  mud;  certainly  allow, 
my  Loid,  that  an  event  fo  fudden,  fo  un¬ 
expected,  and  of  fuch  importance,  mu  ft 
greatly  alarm  the  nation  :  not  perhaps 
from  a  want  of  a  good  opinion  of  thofe 
who  continue  in  power,  hut  from  a  fear 
of  its  being  the  occafion  of  a  bad  peace 

con- 
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concluding  fo  glorious  a  war.  I  juft  now 
mentioned  the  difficulty  an  Englijh  mini¬ 
ftry  finds  in  conducting  one  ;  this  refults 
in  a  very  great  meafure  from  the  want  of 
fupplies  to  fitpport  it.  A  parliamentary 
inter ejl  may  procure  their  being  voted ; 
but  the  people,  my  Lord,  muft  have  an 
opinion  cf  a  miniftry  before  they  can  be 
raifed  ;  and  a  good  opinion  always  arifes 
from  the  confideration  of  paji  times . 

Your  Grace  has  too  much  experience  to 
be  furprifed  at  the  ftrefs  I  lay  on  raijing  the 
fupplies .  Nor  can  you  wonder  at  the 

forefight  of  the  people  in  not  fubfcribing. 
to  funds,  when  they  cannot  depend  on  the 
miniftry ’s  purfuing  thofe  meafures  that  are 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  The 
value  of  flock,  is  fo  nearly  connected  with 
the  public  affairs,  that  every  man,  before 
he  fubfcribes  his  money  for  the  ufe  of  the 
government,  will  undoubtedly  con  rider  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  words,  the 
ftate  of  the  miniftry  ;  for  by  woeful  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  often  found,  that  the 

former 
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former  is  but  too  nearly  dependent  on  the 
latter* 

The  nation  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
great  Commoner  who  lately  bore  a  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration  ot  affairs  :  and  I  believe 
it  was  very  juftly  founded:  this  opinion  arofe 
from  the  fuccefsthat  attended  his  meafures, 
which  were  in  general  deemed  national* 
TIis  refignation  certainly  fpeaks  form  alter¬ 
ation  ;  for  as  he  has  met  with  little  oppo¬ 
sition  in  parliament,  and  according  to  the 
general  notion,  poffeffed  his  Majefty’s  good 
opinion,  why  fhould  he  refign  ?  A  near 
enquiry  may  perhaps  unfold  the  caufe  of 
an  event  which  appears  ftrange  merely  for 
want  of  reflection. 

The  fuccels  of  tills  war  has  been  fo  en¬ 
tirely  on  our  fide,  that  we  cannot  be  the 
lead:  furprized  at  our  enemies  trying  every 
meafure  to  change  their  bad  fortune  ; 
till  very  lately  they  have  been  utterly  dif- 
appointed  :  (I  fay  ’till  very  lately ,  becaufe 
their  fuccefs  in  the  late  negociation  is 
quite  unknown.)  Finding  how  unlikely 

they 


they  were  to  gain  any  thing  by  continuing 
the  war,  they  very  judicioufly  recollefted 
the  pacific  overture  from  Great-Britain 
and  Pf  ujjia  •,  and  they  propofed  a  congreis, 
■which  was  accepted :  in  the  interim,  aneo'o- 
ciation  was  opened  between  our  court 
and  tlia t  of  France .  The  terms  demanded 
by  the  French  minidry  were  fuch,  that  a 
compliance  with  them  would  at  once  have 
gave  up  the  advantages  we  have  gained 
m  tins  bui  thenfome  and  exoeniive  war* 
The  refufal  gave  rife  to  new  propofals, 
and  new  anfwers,  till  the  negociation  was 
fpun  out  to  fome  length  :  almoft  at  the 
conclufion  of  it,  (if  it  is  ended)  the  court 
of  Spain  made  fome  new  demands  on 
Great-Frit  am  ;  and  in  their  memorial, 
as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  threatened 
us  with  a  war,  unlefs  we  were  more 
modefl  in  the  terms  to  which  we  expected 
our  enemy  to  agree.  The  French  minifter 
who  conducted  the  negociation,  no  fooner 
departs,  and  new  refolutions  arc  taken, 
than  the  principal  perfonage  in  the  mini- 
dry,  who  had  been  fo  inflrumental  in  the 
conduft  of  the  war,  refigns  Ids  pod.  This 
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is  the  fhort  ffate  of  the  affair,  that  fills  fi> 
many  men  with  furprife* 

I 

That  there  is  fome  caufe  which  produced 
this  effect,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  alfo  clear, 
that  we  cannot  prove  what  that  caufe  is  : 
but  from  many  attendant  circumftances, 
your  Grace  will  allow  me  at  lead  to  form 

fome  conje&ures, - ■— W e  know  extremely 

well,  that  the  late  minifter’s  maxim  was  to 
make  no  peace  with  France,  until  we 

could  command  fuch  a  one  as  would  fe- 
cure  our  polfeffions  in  America ,  and  repay 
us,  by  an  acceffion  of  trade,  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  expences  of  the  war.  This  plan  he 
made  the  rule  of  his  meafures,  and  we 
are  to  fuppofe  that  he  infilled,  as  far  as 
his  power  reached,  on  the  fame  being  re¬ 
garded  in  the  late  negociation  with  M.  Bujjy . 

If  he  met  with  no  oppofition,  what  fhould 
occafion  his  refignation  ?  Nothing  :  but  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  C - - 1  were 

i 

divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  this  minifter  could  get 
thole  offered  by  France  then,  rejected. 

C  However 

j 

I  « 
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However  he  carried  his  point  fo  far  as  to 
get  B? iffy  difrnifs'd  for  the  prefent.  Pre¬ 
sently  after  comes  the  Spanijh  memorial, 
which  is  followed  by  his  refignation. 

Your  Grace  will  not  be  furprifed  at  my 
fuppoling  Mr.  P***’s  motives  to  confift  in 
his  being  againft  the  meafures  that  he  then 
found  were  likely  to  prevail.  As  he  was  for 
continuing  the  war,  we  are  confequently 
to  fuppofe  that  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
die  miniftry  was  for  peace.  But  it  may 
be  afked  perhaps  why  he  fhould  not  pro¬ 
mote  a  peace  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
miniftry?  We  may  certainly  anfwer,  that 
his  aim  was  peace ;  but  that  his  idea  of  that 
peace,  was  different  from  theirs.  He 
thought  the  terms  then  in  debate  were 
not  good  enough ;  they  thought  otherwife. 
And  as  he  found  the  contrary  opinion 
likely  to  fucceed,  he  thought  proper  not  to  be 
concerned  in  an  affair  which  he  could  not 
approve.  It  will  certainly  be  afked,  why 
the  peace  does  net  appear  which  this  gen¬ 
tleman  difapproved  ?  Audit  will  be  objedted, 
that  fo  far  are  we  from  an  appearance  of 
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peace,  that  new  preparations  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  for  war. 

Your  Grace  knows  very  well,  how  im- 
poffible  it  is  to  point  out  particulars  in 
fuch  affairs  as  thefe.  When  we  argue 
from  conieCture,  we  muff  be  content  with 
appearances,  and  not  expeCt  to  have  every 
affertion  grounded  on  faCts.  The  notion 
which  I  have  advanced,  is  entirely  confif- 
tent  with  the  objections  here  fuppofed  to  be 
formed.  Two  campaigns  paffed  after  the 
Marlborough  miniftry  was  removed  from 
their  employments,  but  it  was  clearly 
forefeen,  what  turn  the  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  would  take  when  a  new  fet  came  in, 
whofe  hopes,  and  private  interejls  were 
founded  in  a  fpeedy  peace.  And  accordingly, 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht ,  the  advantages  of 
a  long  and  glorious  war  were  given  up, 
and  facrificed  to  the  private  views  of  a 
new  fabtion. 

The  Oxford  party  then  found  themfelves 
unable  to  continue  a  war,  which  required 
great  fupplies  to  be  raifed,  by  the  credit  of 

C  2  the 
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the  miniftry  ;  and  as  the  duration  of  their 
power  depended  on  a  peace,  they  haftily 
patched  one  up,  which  has  been  the  evi¬ 
dent  occafion  of  every  war  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  fince  that  time.  They  ailed  in  al- 
moft  the  very  fame  manner  as  a  fucceed- 
mg  miniftry  did,  in  a  peace  concluded  not 
a  great  while  ago  j  when  another  mini¬ 
fy*  your  Grace  very  well  knows  which 
I  mean,  followed  their  example,  and  by 
fo  doing,  brought  their  country  into  that 
terrible  fituation,  from  which  it  was  fo 
lately  retrieved. 

^Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the 
intereft  of  any  nation,  than  the  conclufion 
of  hafly  treaties,  made  more  to  anlwer 
private  than  public  ends.  It  is  always  the 
certain  lign  of  an  unfettled  government, 
and  w'avering  meafures  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  mu  ft  difguft  other  powers,  whom  it 
would  be  greatly  for  our  advantage  to 
have  for  allies.  The  Dutch  were  of  infi¬ 
nite  fervice  to  the  common  caufe  in  the 
queen’s  war  ■,  and  although  great  com¬ 
plaints  every  now  and  then  were  made  of 

their 
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their  not  furnifhing  the  quota’s  towards  the 
war,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  by 
treaty,  yet  they  really  bore  a  very  confi- 
derable  lhare  in  it,  and  adted  with  great 
vigour  throughout  it.  The  infamous 
peace  of  Utrecht  forced  them  to  give  up 
many  advantages  which  their  intereft  re¬ 
quired  fliould  be  fecured  to  them,  becaufe 
they  were  unable  to  continue  the  war 
without  our  affiftance.  The  fineft  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  thrown  away  of  fecuring  the 
neighbours  of  France  from  her  incroach- 
ments  ;  and  that  critical  moment  loft, 
which,  till  the  prefent  time,  never  oc¬ 
curred  again. 

Could  we  wonder,  with  any  reafbn, 
my  Lord,  at  the  caution  of  our  friends  the 
Dutch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  ? 
At  Utrecht  thy  were  forced  into  a  treaty 
againft  the  mutual  engagements  of  both 
nations ;  and  when  a  fecond  war  broke 
out,  they  certainly  adted  with  great  pru¬ 
dence,  in  not  being  hafty  in  fuch  alliances; 
nor  can  we  blame  them  for  the  backward- 
nefs  they  fhewed,  during  the  whole  war  : 

it 
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it  was  but  juft  policy.  They  had  before 
been  deceived  by  our  government,  and 
they  determined  not  to  make  too  great  a 
rifque  on  the  faith  of  it  again.  In  Eng¬ 
land  we  abufed  them  for  this  conduct,  and 
readily  attributed  their  motives  to  the  in¬ 
flu  ence  of  French  gold  :  but  did  the  en- 
fuing  peace  convince  them  that  their  fid- 
picions  were  groundlefs  ?  fo  far  from  it, 
that  your  Grace  very  well  knows  it  was  a 
fecond  Utrecht .  The  interefts  of  this 
nation,  and  its  allies  were  given  up ;  not 
from  an  inability  to  continue  the  war,  but 
for  its  necefiity  to  fecure  private  interefts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  prefent  war,  we, 
as  ufual,  endeavoured  to  involve  the  Dutch 
in  it;  but  experience  had  made  them  too 
wife  to  put  any  truft  in  a  government  fo  un- 
flable  in  its  foundations,  and  fo  fluctuating 
in  its  meafures.  They  had  twice  paid  ex¬ 
tremely  dear  for  their  alliances  with  us  ; 
common  prudence  now  taught  them  to  re¬ 
nounce  any  offenfive  connexion  with  us, 
to  defpife  our  miniftry,  and  laugh  at  our 
jemonffrances.  Thus,  my  Lord  D  *  * 

we 
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We  loft:  the  affiftance  of  this  powerful  peo¬ 
ple,  which  would  have  been  of  very  great 
confequence  to  us  in  the  late  campaigns, 
I  believe  the  moft  fenfible  politicians  will 
agree,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  advantageous  for  us  to  have  made 
Flanders  the  feat  of  war,  than  the  country 
on  the  other  lide  the  Rhine:  thole  fortreftes 
which  were  heretofore  fo  famous,  are  no 
longer  the  fame  places,  and  the  eafe  of 
fupplying  an  army  in  Flanders ,  efpecially 
when  the-  Dutch  were  our  friends,  nruft 
naturally  be  much  greater,  than  where 
the  war  is  now  carried  on. 


Your  G  race  will  readily  perceive  from 
what  I  have  faid,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  a 
peace  at  prefent,  may  not  be  fo  far  oft' 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  As  to  the 
preparations  for  war,  they  appear  as  a 
gale,  which  may  very  fpeedily  be  blown 
over.  II  tins  peace  is  io  far  off,  and  an 
anfwer  given  to  the  Spanljh  memorial  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
it  forms  a  contradiction  to  the  Great  Com¬ 


moner’s  refignitig  his  poll:  at  fo  critical  a 
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time.  Have  we  the  leaf!:  reafon  to  fuppofc 
that  he  would  take  this  ftep  merely  from 
caprice  ?  Is  it  not  rather  much  more  like¬ 
ly,  that  his  motive  was  the  difapprobation 
of  the  mealures  which  he  perceived  were 
then  going  to  be  executed  ?  His  intereft  in 
the  adminiftration  was  not  confiderable 
enough,  to  diredt  the  affairs  ofpeace  and  war; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  for  the  intereft  of 
this  nation,  if  it  had  been  fo.  I  would  not 

_  V 

be  fuppoled  from  hence,  to  intimate  that  we 
are  juft  going  to  have  a  peace  :  I  would 
only  fhew,  that  new  maxims  have  been 
adopted,  which,  I  apprehend,  will  in  the 
end  be  productive  of  luch  a  one  as  Mr. 
P  *  *  *  would  never  have  approved. 

The  prefent  campaign,  my  Lord,  is  not 
yet  finilhed  ;  fo  that  there  is  time  enough 
yet  this  winter,  to  conclude  a  very  admi¬ 
rable  peace.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have 
not  one  or  two  fir  ft  rate  peace-makers  in 
this  kingdom,  that  would  patch  up  an¬ 
other  Utrecht  in  a  month,  or  perhaps  lefs 
time.  ’Tis  true,  your  Grace’s  abilities  are 
perfectly  well  known ;  your  diftntereftednefs 

is 


» 
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1~>  veiy  celebiated  i  but  above  all,  your 
former  admini  drat  ion  has  rendered  you  fo 
defervedly  famous,  that  Britain  cannot  but 
regard  you  as  one  of  her  guardian  angels, 
and  the  chief  pillar  of  the  date  ;  fo  that 
we  can  have  little  to  fear,  as  long  as  your 
Grace’s  infini  e  abilities  are  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  your  *  *  *■  *  * 

the  meaning,  my  Lord  D  ^  ^  mud  be 
very  obvious* 

Theprcfent  mini  dry,  my  Lord,  fnould 
certainly  confider  the  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  it  they  are  perfuaded  that  the  admi- 
nifhation  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
'.'ho  wiii  only  confider  the  nation’s  good, 
fupplies  will  eafily  be  raifed;  and  while  that 
18  the  cafe,  the  war  mayeafily  be  continued. 
Lut  ii  any  change  happens  which  fliouli 
give  the  people  re-fon  to  fufped  that  new 
maxims  are  adopted-,  cim  it  be  fuppofd 
they  will  fubferibe  to  funds  ?  if  the  mini- 
fhy  have  not  credit  enough  with  the  mo¬ 
ney  eu  men  to  raife  the  lupplies,  they  mud 
cither  refign  their  power  to  thole  who  have 
i<ioi  e  credit  than  themfclvcs,  or  make  a 


D 
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peace,  and  by  io  doing  finifh  the  period 
ol  wanting  fuch  immenfe  fums.  As  to 
tlte  firfl;  point,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  that; 
nit  tne  iecond  is  much  more  probable. 

The  national  debt,  my  Lord,  is  now 
become  an  objedt  of  very  ferious  concern 
to  this  nation  :  it  would  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  reafoning  to  prove,  that  there 
is  at  this  time  a  real  crifis  in  our  affairs, 
and  ariiing,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  from 
this  enormous  debt.  The  very  filtered  of 
it  now  amounts  to  upward  of  three  mil¬ 
lions,  vtjibly  !  And  I  have  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  when  accounts  come  to  be 
fettled,  it  may  difclofe  feme  unexpected 
items,  that  will  not  a  little  furprize  the 
nation.  When  a  government  is  fo  im- 
menlely  involved,  thole  people  who  lend 
money  to  it,  will  be  very  obferving 
how  its  affairs  go  :  a  drong  proof  of 
this,  is  the  effect  which  good  or  bad  fuc- 
cefs  has  on  the  price  of  docks.  For  if  the 
very  into  red  of  the  debt  amounts  to  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  kingdom,  the  value  of  the  principal 

will 
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will  depend  entirely  on  tlie  riches  of  the 
nation  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  how 
nearly  connedlecl  thefe  riches  are  with  the 
terms  of  every  treaty  of  peace  we  con¬ 
clude.  I  will  readily  allow  that  this  debt 
is  not  an  objedt  of  dread,  if  we  encreafe 
our  trade  by  the  enfning  peace  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  encreale  of  debt.  But,  it  on 
the  contrary,  we  fhould  confiderabiy  in- 
create  the  burthen,  without,  at  the  fame 
time,  enabling;  ourielves  to  bear  it,  we 
mu  ft  be  making  baity  ft  rides  toward  bank- 
ruptcy. 


The  terms  of  peace,  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  very  good  authority,  were  re- 
iedted  as  lone  as  a  certain  erect  man -was 

. '  o  o 

in  the  adminiftration,  were  fuel)  as  could 
not  be  agreed  to  by  us,  the  lead  confhl- 
ently  with  our  interefts.  There  were 
fome  particular  articles  which  concerned 
our  trade  more  nearly  than  the  reft  ;  the 
one  was  yielding  up  Guadalupe  to  France  •> 
and  another  returnin';  them  Canada,  re- 
ferving  only  a  barrier  ;  giving  them  li¬ 
berty  to  fiih  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 

i)  2  "  Lv'd 
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!fla:  ailJ  ccdin§  the  ifle  Sable  to  them  for 
drying  their  fhh.  I  fhall  not  make  ami- 

n'JtC  er;cIuiry  ^to  the  expediency  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  mefe  articles;  butpronounce  them  to 
be  extremely  bad.  We  certainly  went 
to  war  to  fee ure  our  colonies  in  North - 
America ;  this  work,  if  fuch  a  peace  en- 
fucs,  wc  fhall  evidently  have  to  perform 

asa,n-  As  vve  have  been  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  expence  in  profecuting  the  war, 
we  may  reafonaoly  expeht  feme  advantage 

irom  it;  and  howcan  this  be  obtained  but  by 

retaining  our  acquisitions  ?  If  we  give  up 
(ruaciutunc,  we  give  up  an  immenle  trade 
witn  it ;  that  valuable  ifland  produces  as 
muc.a  fugai  as  Martimco,  and  maintains  a 
great  number  of  failors  yearly.  The  pre¬ 
ferring  fo  valuable  a  conqueft  v/ill  very 
giC.n*y  afut  in  mi  aying  ns  our  expence  in 
making  war  The  Newfoundland  fhhery 
is  anotner  prodigioufly  important  branch 
of  trade  :  even  while  tile  French  had  by 
ti wity  only  a  linad  mare  of  it,  theyT  were 
aoic  to  underfed  us  in  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe,  and  confequently  almoft 
ingroffed  the  trade;  what  therefore  will 

they 
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they  do  when  they  have  the  ifland  of 
Subic  in  tneir  pofiefiion,  which  is  to  well 
iituated  for  the  fiihery  ?'  Why  it  will  mod 
certainly  be  found  a  feccnd  Cupe-Breton 
to  them,  and  their  fiihery  will  be  juft  as 
valuable  to  them  as  it  was  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  p  re  lent  war.  Thus  we 
ihull  give  up  the  very  point  for  which  war 
was  commenced;  and  plunge  ourfelves  into 
a  moft  enormous  expsnce,  without  gain¬ 
ing  any  equivalent,  or  means  to  bear  it. 

The  people  or  this  nation  are  deceived 
w  itii  refpedt  to  the  liability  of  their  com- 
irwice.  borne  men  fancy  from  the  im- 
menfity  of  trade  we  now  pofiefs,  that  we 
fiiall  continue  to  keep  it.  But  if  fuch  a 
peace  as  I  have  juft  mentioned  is  con- 
t  aided,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
this  notion.  Grcat-Britain ,  I  believe  I 
may  with  fafety  %,  never  poffeffed  lb  cx- 
tmfiv c  a  commerce  ;  but  a  very  great 
part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  deftru&ion  of 
t;uu  of  France.  We  now  ferve  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  markets,  which  the  French  before 
had  entirely  to  themfelvcs ;  and  although 

neutral 


neutral  nations  have  profited  by  the  war  be¬ 
tween  us,  yet  fome  branches  are  entirely  in 
our  poll  el  lion.  The  cod  fifihery  now  brings 
prodigious  bums  into  this  kingdom  :  our 
iugar  trade  is  alfo  greatly  increafed  ;  and 
the  demand  for  our  manufactures  in 
North- America  is  infinitely  fuperior  to 
what  it  ever  was  before.  Theie  are  the 
advantages  we  enjoy  at  prefent ;  but  will 
this,  my  Lord,  be  the  cafe  after  fuch  a 
peace  ?  Every  article  will  be  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  Our  trade  will  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now  ;  our  neighbours,  the 
induftrious  French ,  will  foon  pofiefs  a 
fiourifhina:  commerce  ;  and  as  their* s  in- 

vJ) 
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creafe,  ours  mu  ft  neceflkrily  diminifli.  At 
prefent  we  do  not  feel  the  burthen  of  our 
national  debt  fo  extremely  heavy  ;  but 
what  lhall  we  do  when  we  have  loft  fuch 
confiderable  branches  of  our  trade,  which 
is  the  fource  of  our  riches,  and  which  alone 
enables  us  to  pay  three  millions  a  year  in 
intereft  ? 


Doubtlefs  the  great  Commoner  confider- 
ed  thefe  points  with  that  attention  which 

their 
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their  importance  deferves ;  and  he  could 

not  relied:  on  them  without  feeing  the  ab- 
foiute  neceffity  of  making  a  very  good 
peace.  He  indeed  had  fpent  many  mil¬ 
lions,  or  to  fpeak  more  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  had  greatly  increafed  the  debt  of  the 
nation  ;  but  then  mu  ft  not  any  other  mi- 
nifter  have  done  the  fame  mid  perhaps 
without  making  fucli  great  acquisitions  as 
we  have  done  during  his  adminiftration  ? 
Have  not  every  minilter  fmee  we  have  had 
a  debt  done  the  fame  ?  But  whoever  fpent 
the  nation’s  money  fo  much  to  its  advan¬ 
tage?  Mr.  P***  certainly  knewtheconfe- 
quences  of  running  fo  deep  in  debt ;  but 
he  alfo  knew,  that  fuch  a  peace  as  he  pro- 
pofed  to  make,  would  fully  enable  us  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  burthen  laid  on 
us  to  obtain  it. 

\ 

Mow,  my  Lord  D  *  *  *,  we  have  fome 
reafon  to  fear,  this  nation  will  find,  at  a. 
peace,  her  debt  immenfely  increafed,  with¬ 
out  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trade. 
7  his  is  a  very  ferious  confideration,  and 
mull  ftrike  a  tenor  into  every  honed  man 

who 
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who  loves  his  country. - Here  it  will 

naturally  be  allied  why  the  miniders,  who 
remain  in  employment,  may  not  be  as 
able  to  conclude  a  good  peace  as  Mr. 
P***  ?  This  is  a  queftion  which  at  fird 
fight  appears  to  carry  fome  degree  of  rea- 
ion  with  it  :  but  may  I  nor  anfvver,  my 
Lord,  that  without  con'fiderine  their  abili- 

.  O 

ties,  we  fhould  reflect  on  the  motive  which 


Induced  that  gentleman  to  refign  ;  which  I 
have  already  Ihewed  to  be  his  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  meafures  then  purfuing.  This 
clearly  tells  us,  that  the  prefent  miniftry 
were  of  a  different  opinion  from  him;  or  in 
other  words,  that  they  were  inclined  to  a 


peace  which  he  did  not  think  good  enough  : 
Is  it  likely,  my  Lord  D***,  that  this  party 
fhould  have  changed  their  notion  fince  his 
refignation  r  Nothing  furely  fo  improba-* 
bic  !  I  have  explained  how  many  reaions 
they  may  have  to  make  a  peace  ;  nay,  that 
they  will  be  neceflftated  to  it,  for  want  of 
fupplies. 


It  has  been  very  currently  reported,  that 
one  material  reafon  for  this  meat  man’s 

o 

refignation 


fefig'natiori,  was  his  being  flrongly  oppofed 
in  his  delign  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
Spain.  I  (hall  not  here  enter  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  enquiry  concerning  the  particular 
points  cn  which  the  wifdom  of  fuch  a 
meafure  would  depend  ;  but  one  thing  is 
very  certain,  that  the  affair  of  a  Spanijh 
war,  and  a  peace  with  France,  were  very 
nearly  connected*  A  war  with  Spain 
would  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  na¬ 
tion  that  the  miniilry  were  determined 
never  to  agree  to  an  indifferent  peace. 


Phe  great  Commoner  was  for  enteringim- 


mediately  into  one  :  What  could  be  his 
motives,  my  Lord,  for  fuch  a  conduct  ? 
Sure  he  did  not  form  the  fcheme  -without 
having  fomereafons  for  it.  Was  not  the  me- 

O 

morial  of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  1  have 
before  mentioned,  the  caufe  of  it  ?  Do 
we  not  know  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  the  Spaniards,  for  fonre  time  part, 
and  even  at  prefent,  have  been  making 
very  great  preparations  for  war  ?  What  is 


the  meaning  of  this  ?  Does  it  not  corre- 
fpond  with  that  memorial  ?  Were  we  not 

a 

threatened  in  it  with  a  wai  ?  It  is  true 

£  the 
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the  Gazette  has  told  us,  we  need  not  have 
any  fears  of  fuch  an  event ;  but  is  not  that 
article  iince  Mr.  P  *  *  *’s  refignation  ?- — 
Does  not  fuch  a  concatenation  of  circum- 
ftances  clearly  fliew,  that  there  is  much 
more  behind  the  curtain  relating  to  a 

O 

peace,  than  appears  to  the  world  ?'  If  the 
demands  of  Spain  were  refufed,  and  the 
miniftry  were  determined  to  profecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  why  fhould  the  great 
Commoner  relign  at  fuch  a  critial  period  ? 

In  Ihort,  my  Lord  D - ,  the  Gazette 

may  tell  us  jail  what  tales  it  pleafes,  and 

the  emi furies  of  the  prejent  m - y  may 

fatter  their  reports  m  every  corner  rf  the 
town,  to  make  us  believe  that  the  refigna- 
tion  will  have  no  confequences;  yet  the  in¬ 
quisitive  minds  of  reftedting  people,  will 
believe  their  own  reafon  fooner  than  any 
afjuranccs  that  can  be  given  them.  The 

prelent  m - y  perhaps  would  continue 

the  war  till  they  could  procure  a  good 
peace  ;  but  their  abilities  mult  be  con- 
lidered,  and  their  interell.  No  doubt  we 
(hall  hear  of  the  mold  pompous  (hews  of 

warlike 
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wail  ike  defigns  till  the  f - ies  for  next 

year  are  granted,  and  if  pofiible,  raifed  ; 
but  then,  I,  my  Lord,  fliall  expedt  to  hear 
a  different  tale. — - 

I  •  *  ;  *•  <  -  J 

The  people  'in  general  of  this  nation 
form  a  very  juft  opinion  of  the  minifters 
wh  >  conduct  the  public  affairs  :  they 
judge  by  a  fign,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  feldom  deceives  ;  and 

i 

that  is,  Juccefs.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
that  we  fhould  have  been  very  fond  ol 

Mr.  P - ;  it  would  have  been  extremely 

ungrateful  if  we  had  not.  lie,  by  the 
wifdom  of  his  councils,  and  his  well- 
formed  plans  of  adtion,  brought  1  ,is  coun¬ 
try  to  its  prefent  high  pitch  of  glory  and 
profperity.  He  fucceeded  a  let  of  men 
who  were  unable  to  conducd  the  great 
machine  of  the  date,  and  who  in  many, 
very  many  inftances,  had  proved  'now  little 
they  regarded  the  interefl  of  their  country, 
when  it  came  to  be  balanced  by  their  own. 
Such  an  adminiftration  had  reduced  us  to 
that  low  degree,  from  which  his  abilities 
raifed  us.  Is  it  not  therefore  very  natural, 

E  2  that 
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that  we  fhould  have  a  great  opinion  'of  a 
man  who,  with  no  impropriety,  has  often 
been  called  the  faviour  of  his  country  ?  It 
would  be  ftupidity  or  malignity  to  deny 
this  juft  tribute  to  a  minifter,  to  whom  we 
are  lo  greatly  indebted  :  there  are  few  ob¬ 
jects  but  what  have  their  light  and  dark 

ii.  es  ;  unhappily - - it  gives  me  pain 

to  proceed— - -but  impartiality  muft  be 

fatisfied. 

Somebody  has  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
virtue  which  has  flood  the  teft  ieis  fuccefs- 
f ally  than  pitriotifm  :  giving  up  every 
thing  for  one’s  country,  is  indeed  a  very 
fevere  trial  for  the  human  mind  to  undergo, 
in  an  ape  when  this  virtue  is  not  in  the 

O 

ereateft  repute.  Among  the  antient  Ra- 

mans,  children  were  taught  to  revere  it, 

as  foon  as  their  minds  would  admit  of  fucli 

an  idea;  and  when  they  grew  up,  they  had 

not  only  their  own  fentiments  to  ftrengthen 
- 

their  refolutions,  but  the  animating  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  prefent 
times  the  cafe  is  extremely  different;  fo 
great  a  change  has  ended,  that  a  real  pa- 
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triot  would  now  be  the  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  age.  Had  the  great  Com¬ 
moner,  whom  I  have  fo  often  mentioned, 
retired  from  public  bufmefs  without  that 
penfion,  which,  I  fear,  will  be  fo  fatal  to 
his  fame  :  had  he  given  up  the  great  emo¬ 
luments  of  his  office  ;  the  high  power, 
the  fplendor  which  is  annexed  to  aminider 
of  date ;  had  he  facrificed  thefe  to  his 
reputation,  and  to  a  fincere  defire  of  adding 
only  for  the  lervice  of  his  country  ;  what 
might  not  the  groat  man  have  done  ?  who 
would  not  have  adored  the  name  of  P — t ! 
Could  a  penfion  give  an  honed  man  that 
fecret  fatisfadtion  which  refults  from  a 
knowledge  of  having  given  up  every  thing 
for  the  fervice  of  ones  country  ?  would  not 
the  admiration  of  a  whole  people,  make 
lome  amends  for  the  want  of  this  penfion  ? 
If  money  was  wanted,  would  not  this 
great  and  opulent  city  have  fettled  a  penfi¬ 
on  on  him,  ecpia],  or  fuperior,  to  what 
he  now  receives  r  Which  would  have  been 
mod  honourable,  to  have  received  it  as 
a  reward  for  his  fervices,  from  thofe  who 
could  not  datter  in  fuch  a  cafe,  or  from  a 

minidry, 
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miniftry,  as  a  b — be?  a  b — be  to  Hop  his 

mouth  in  the  H - e  of  C - s  ?  But 

fuppofing  his  honour  too  delicate  to  agree 
to  fuch  a  propofal,  though  it  certainly 
would  be  the  greatest  honour  he  could  re¬ 
ceive,  as  it  would  be  the  ftrongeft  proof 
of  is  deierts,  could  the  prefent  miniftry 
have  preferved  their  power  againft  fuch  an 
opposition  in  parliament  as  the  great  Com¬ 
moner  ought,  in  confidence,  to  have  made, 
if  he  retired  from  bufineh  merely  becaufe 

J 

lie  did  not  approve  of  the  then  meafures  ? 
Is  it  not  every  man’s  duty,  not  only  to 
ferve  his  country  by  adling  himfelf  for  its 
Interefts,  but  in  preventing  others  from 
adtin*  contrary  to  them  ?  If  he  thought 
his  opposition  would  have  brought  him 
auain  into  power,  and  if  he  knew  that  he 
adled  for  the  good  of  his  country  when  he 
was  in  power,  he  ought  to  have  made  fuch 
an  oprofiuon.  And  his  receiving  this  pen- 
{ion  ;  this  caufe  of  his  downfall  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  ar  fuch  a  time, 
tells  us  very  plainly,  that  the  prefent  mini- 
flry  will  receive  no  oppofuion  from  him, 
let  their  mealures  be - . 

W  hat 
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What  could  a  miniftry  exped  from  the 
confequenccs  of  making  a  bad  peace,  if 
they  were  vigoroufly  oppofed  in  the  H — e 

of  C - s  ?  Indeed  it  would  be  fuch 

a  reftraint  on  their  adions,  that  we  fhould 
not  be  in  any  danger  of  feeing  a  bad  one 
concluded;  for  they,  if  they  had  fuch  de- 
figns,  would  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
feats  till  they  had  made  one  ;  and  if  they 
did  by  any  means  died  it,  a  parliamentary 
enquiry  might  be  once  more  let  on  foot, 
and  perhaps  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
nation. 


If  the  prefent  m - y  had  defigns  of 

making  a  peace,  at  any  rate,  to  preferve 

themfelves  in  p - r,  and  found  their  in- 

tere!l  ftrong  enough  to  carry  their  point  ; 
it  this,  I  lay,  was  the  cafe,  they  aded 
very  prudently  in  flopping  the  mouth  of  a 
man  whole  voice  in  parliament  would  have 
been  of  fuch  fatal  confequence  to  their 
meafures.  Had  Mr.  P — t  raifed  an  oppoli- 
tion,  it  would  at  once  have  ruined  all  the 
fchemes  of  his  enemies;  as  the  whole king- 
dotn  would  have  been  alarmed  for  fear  of  a 

fecund 
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fecond  Utrecht  taking  place  immediately* 
His  throwing  up  his  place  at  fuch  an  ex¬ 
treme  critical  moment,  would  have  told 
the  nation  very  plainly,  that  defigns  were 
on  foot  which  he  could  not  think  of  being 
the  leaft  concerned  in  ;  and  his  retiring 
unpenlioned,  would  have  given  him  fuch 
immenfe  influence,  that  the  cppofue  party 
would  never  have  been  able  to  keep  poffef- 
flon  of  their  power. 


Indeed,  as  the  affair  {lands  at  prefent, 


they  may  not  fo  immediately  find  fuch  ter¬ 
rible  eifeds  refulting  from  the  late  refigna- 
tion  j  hut  I  believe  they  will  meet  .with 
more  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Inch  a  vigorous  manner  as  to  conclude  it 
with  an  advantageous  peace,  than  poffihly 
they  may  exped.  '  1  iris  reflgnat  on  will 
make  a  very  deep  imprelffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  they  will  now 
review  former  times,  and  compare  tnem 


;rh  the  prefent.  They  will  confider, 
y  Lord,  in  whole  hands  the  adminiffra- 
,n  of  affairs  is  fallen  ;  and  will  fear  not 


1 1  n 
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them,  as  a  change  in  the  maxims  that 
we  have  hitherto  proceeded  on.  I  make 
very  little  doubt  but  your  Grace,  and  the 
reft  of  the  miniftry,  will  profecute  the 
war  with  great  vigour  if  you  are  able,  that 
is,  if  you  can  raife  money,  and  if  a  peace 
is  not  too  far  advanced  :  there  is  no  fort 
of  reafon  to  apprehend  your  concluding  a  bad 
peace,  if  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  carry 
on  the  wrar ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  very  great 

while  betore  we  {hall  fee  what  are  vour 

* 

and  your  party’s  intentions. 


There  are  fo  many  of  interefts  to  be  ad- 
jufted  before  a  good  peace  can  be  concluded, 
that  it  mu  ft  neceiiarily  take  upaconfiderable 
time;  or  elfe  many  material  points  malt 
be  left  to  be  decided  by  commilTaries  \ 

■r 

which,  to  us,  was  ‘always  one  of  the  molt 
fatal  meafurcs  that  could  be  adopted.  We 
have  made  War  tor  nothing,  or  woife  than 
nothing,  ii  we  do  not  obtain  a  peace  that 
is  clear  and  explicit  in  every  particular. 

1  he  treaty  of  Aix  hi  Chape  He  left  the  boun¬ 
daries  oi  Acadia  undetermined,  and  even 
the  very  country,  that  ought  to  be  compre- 

h  bended 
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bended  under  that  name,  was  unknown  ; 
flay,  the  very  name  itfelf  ought  not  to 
ha\e  been  allowed,  as  having  no  fettled 
idea  annexed  to  it.  But  God  forbid,  that 
we  lliould  have  any  neceffity,  at  a  peace, 
to  underftand  what  parts  of  North  America 
ought  to  be  comprehended  under  any  ti¬ 
tles  ;  for  if  we  do  not  retain  the  poffeffion 
oi  eveiy  inch  of  it,  we  give  up  what  we 
mmc,  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  day  or 
other,  go  to  war  to  regain. 


It  is  to  the  furprize  of  every  perfon  who 
knows  the  importance  of  the  iouthern  part 
of  North  America ,  commonly  called  Lou- 
ifiana,  that  we  have  not  yet  attacked  that 


country  which  is  of  fuch  prodigious  con- 
fequcncc,  and  yet  10  very  weak.  You,  my 
Lord  D  *  **,  have  given  as  a  reafon  againft 
it,  the  expence  of  marching  an  army  thi- 
tner,  and  declared  that,  according  to  ge¬ 
neral  Amherjr§  calculation,  it  would 
amount  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
]  hisfumisprod:gious,  and  it  would  require 
many  arguments  to  prove  it  incredible, 
fince  the  army  might  fail  down  the  river 

Mffijippi* 
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Miflifipph  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  did 
that  of  St.  Laurence  to  attack  Montreal. 

t>ut  what  occafion  is  there  to  traverie 
tuat  immenfe  country  in  any  manner  ? 
Could  not  a  fquadron  of  Ships  be  fcnt  from 
North  America ,  with  troops  on  board,  to 
attack  New  Orleans  without  being  at  fuch 
an  enormous  expence?  I  know  that  town 
is  at  a  considerable  di  dance  from  the  fea, 
and  that  the  river  is  impailable  for  flips  of 
burtnen ;  but  then  the  country  is  good, 
and  eafily  marched  through,  and  it  fs  not 
above  three  days  march  from  the  mouth 
of  the -river  to  the  city;  but  the  river 
would  ferve  for  an  attack  of  final!  craft,  if 
fuch  a  march  was  impracticable.  The 
town  itfelf,  though  extremely  neat  and 
pretty,  is  of  little  or  no  Strength,  but 
would  furrender  on  the  firft  fummons  from 
a  fmall  force  :  and  the  whole  country  con- 
fequently  be  conquered,  as  it  is  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  it.  How  much  more 
advantageous  would  fuch  a  conqucft  be 
than  our  boafted  one  of  Delleijle,  which 
coft  us  forty  times  as  much,  and  is 

F  2 
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not  of  the  fortieth  part  the  confequence  ! 
It  we  do  not  poflefs  ourfelves  of  this 
country,  and  yet  refolve  to  have  it  at  a 
peace,  we  muft  expect  to  give  up  fome 
valuable  acquifition  for  it  5  but  if  we 
make  the  conqueft,  fuch  a  ceffion  may  be 
faved.  Your  Grace  muft  be  very  fenfible 
that  there  will  be  no  probability  of  fecuring 
our  colonies,  if  we  leave  the  French  in 
pofieffion  of  this  moft  valuable  region  : 
A  miniftry  that  conlidered  the  intereft  of 
this  nation  in  making  a  peace,  would  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  buffering  a  fingle  fubjedt  of 
France  to  remain  in  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America . 

I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  that 
the  Privy  Council  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  that  article  of  the 
peace,  in  the  late  negociation,  which  re¬ 
turned  Canada  to  France ,  and  made  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  the  barrier  between  tne 
colonies  of  the  two  nations.  One  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  great  Com¬ 
moner,  was  not  for  yielding  up  Canada ,  and 
the  other,  was  for  accepting  the  barrier. 

I 
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I  have  al!b  been  told,  that  there  was  an  equal 
divifion  on  this  queftion,  but  that  was  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion  by 

his  M - — y.  Surely,  my  Lord  D  *  * 

the  members  againft  that  meafure  can  only 


think  of  favouring  the  enemies  ol  their 
country !  The  K —  adled  with  the  wifdom 
which  isfomanifeft  in  every  thing  he  does. 


when  he  declared  againft  fuch  a  latal  arti¬ 
cle.  But  this  fadt,  my  Lord,  ftiews  how 
much  divided  in  opinion  our  adminiftration 
were,  during  the  flay  of  Monf.  Bitjjy. 


The  very  firft  principles  of  that  nego- 
ciation  were  very  badly  calculated  for  our 
interefts.  From  what  has  tranfpired,  and 
from  what  we  can  judge  of  the  fituation  of 
France ,  their  miniftry  very  little  expected 
a  peace  to  be  concluded  ;  I  cannot  fuppole 
even  that  they  font  over  M.  Buffy  with 
fuch  an  intention.  But  I  make  little 
doubt,  that  their  real  deligns  were  fully  an- 
fwered  by  bis  refidence  amongft  us.  The 
court  of  Verfailles  wanted  more  to  know 
the  ftate  of  our  miniftry,  and  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  any  changes  in  it, 

than 
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tnan  to  make  a  peace  under  fuch  difad- 
vautages  as  they  muft  have  done,  while  all 
parties  were  united  here  againft  the  com- 

111051  eneniy*  no  doubt  boon  dif- 

covered,  that  there  were  divifions  amono-ft 

them,  winch  n  was  by  no  means  his  bufinefs 

to  real;  and  he  certainly  informed  his  court 

that  they  bad  little  to  expert  from  a  peace 
whde  Mr.  P***  continued  in  power,  but 
that  he  had  reafon  to  believe  he  would  not 
remain  m  the  adminiftration  long  ;  this  is 
not  m  the  lead  improbable ;  for,  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  this  Frenchman  did  not 
torelee  the  refignation  which  has  iince 
Happened ? 


T  There  are  man7  reafons  to  think,  that 
I  7  each  had  no  hearty  defire  for  a 
peace,  but  agreed  to  a  negociation  only  to 
difeover  the  fecrets  of  our  cabinet ;  and  in 
this  point  they  doubtlefs  met  with  fuccefs. 
They  very  well  know,  that  after  fuch  an 
nmuccefstul  war,  they  had  no  hopes  in  any 
tiung  but  a  change  in  the  Britifi  miniftry. 
They  knew  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  war  was  turned  by  that  fingle  wheel, 

the 
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the  Englijh  (applies.  They  were  alfo  well 
convinced,  that  it  any  event  happened, 
which  would  lower  the  credit  of  cur  mi- 
niilry,  they  might  then  expefl'  to  treat 
with  much  greater  advantage  than  while 
we  were  all  united  and  ailed  to  one  point. 
With  this  political  forefight,  they  chofe 
out  the  p<opere!l  man  in  atl  France ,  not  • 
to  conclude  a  peace,  hut  to  dilcover  it  there 
were  any  liopes  of  better  times  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  our  miniftry  was  likely  to 
continue  firmly  united.  I  call  M.  Bujfy 
the  propereil  man  in  all  France  for  his 
bufinefs  ;  my  reafon  is,  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  your  Grace,  and  feme 
other  of  our  great  men,  which  gave  him  a 
much  greater  advantage  than  any  other 
Frenchman  would  have  had. 


Your  Grace  will, 
agree  with  me,  that 


I  make  little  doubt, 
a  vaii  deal  of  the  fei- 


etice  of  politicks  depends  on  penetration  : 

^mments  allow  conliderablc  funis 
to  tt.e  mininets  for  fccrei  fervices,  Inch  as 


procuring  intelligence 
know,  that  a  man  of  d 


>  but  we  very  well 

J 

eep  penetration,  and 
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a  found  political  underftanding,  will  mak6 
better  difcoveries  than  the  the  greateft  fums 
of  money  indifcriminately  applied.  M. 
Bu/Jy  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
penetration  and  fagacity  before  he  came 
here.  Now  your  Grace  will  alfo  un¬ 
doubtedly  allow  me,  that  our  miniftcrs, 
when  they  found  Mr.  Biijjy  refident 
amongfl  them,  fhould  be  to  the  very  high- 
eft  deg  ree  cautious  of  what  they  faid  at  any 
time  when  bufinefs  was  not  the  imme¬ 
diate  topic.  I  am  (peaking  of  fome 
maxims  in  politics  which  your  Grace 
mull  be  convinced,  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  be  always  put  in  pradlice.  We 
know  what  a  prodigious  effedl  fome  hints, 
which  a  certain  great  man  dropped  con¬ 
cerning  the  c - fs  at  A - g9  in  the 

warmth  ot  wine  and  company,  (before  it 
was  known  fuch  an  affair  was  on  foot) 
had  on  our  flocks.  Tiiis  confequence  it 
it  is  true  was  not  fo  very  important.  But 
what  might  that  fecret  have  been  ?  Let 
us  fuppofe  the  fame  perfon  fo  unguard¬ 
ed  in  tide  company  of  M.  Buff - What 

terrible  eonfequences  might  fuch  a  beha¬ 
viour 
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viour  have,  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  require  the  greateft 
iecrecy  !  But  thefe  cbfervations  may  be 
thought  rather  impertinent  here ;  befides 
the  remark  is  defigned  for  the  guilty  ;  but 

your  Grace  and  I  are  free  fouls. - Let 

the  gaul’d  jade  winch  ! 

Our  enemies  now  certainly  find  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  had  Monf.  Buffy  fo  long 
at  our  court.  They  were  determined  not  to 
make  a  bad  peace,  and  as  loon  as  their 
minifter  informed  them  how  matters  went 
at  the  court  of  London,  they  immediately 
faw  the  neceftity  of  protradling  the  nego- 
ciation  till  our  miniftry  had  buffered  fome 
change,  which  would  weaken  their  credit, 
and  confequently  their  power,  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  end,  oblige  us  to  come  into 
terms  of  peace,  moil  agreeable  to  our 
enemies.  Thefe  have  been  the  conftant 
arts  of  France  when  fhe  has  failed  in  arms. 
Pray  God  they  may  not  be  attended  with 
fuel)  fucccfs  now  as  formerly. 
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fn  the  enfuing  peace  we  fhall  have  every 
thing  at  flake.  This  nation  is  not  like  forne 
others,  who  are  clear  of  debt,  and  know 
their  expences.  In  former  times  when  we 
entered  into  a  war  /  if  bad  fuccefs  attended 
our  arms,  we  had  the  profpedt  of  fome 
better  opportunity  happening  to  give  us 
our  revenge  ;  unincumbered  with  debts, 
we  concluded  a  peace,  and  no  longer  felt 
the  burthen  of  the  war.  But  how  are  the 
times  altered  !  Every  campaign  now  is 
felt  even  after  a  peace  ;  and  our  debts  are 
come  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  that 
this  war  will  encreafe  them,  almoft  to  as 
great  a  fum  as,  I  apprehend,  we  fhall  be 
able  to  bear,  even  if  we  make  a  good 
peace.  But  what  may  be  the  confequence 
of  a  bad  one,  God  only  knows  ;  though  it 
does  not  require  any  very  great  degree  of 
political  forelight,  to  prove,  that  a  peace 
which  is  not  to  the  greateft  degree  explicit, 
mud  be  foon  productive  of  a  frefh  war. 
France  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Cbape/le ,  was  in  fuch  a  low  liate, 
that  all  Europe  expedted,  die  would  no,  be 

able 
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able  for  many  years  to  enter  into  another 
war;  but  this  opinion  has  proved  an  entire 
millake,  for  by  making  an  excellent  peace, 
fhe  was  foon  miftrefs  of  an  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  commerce,  which  enriched 
her  fo  much,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of 
theprefent  war,  fhe  poflefl'ed  a  trade  which 
was  really  aflonifhing,  when  we  confider 
that  this  was  all  revived  in  feven  years.  This 
fhews  very  plainly,  that  if,  at  the  enl'uing 
peace,  that  nation  regains  her  colonies, 
which  are  the  fources  of  her  riches,  die 
will  very  foon  be  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  war  with  us,  which  fhe  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  do,  as  that  would  be  the  eafieft  way  to 
ruin  her  great  rival , 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  in  the  fpace  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  we  have  another  war  with 
France ,  which  there  is  the  greateft  reafon 
to  think  will  be  the  cale,  if  the  peace 
that  is  to  conclude  this,  be  not  greatly  to 
our  advantage,  and  quite  decifive  in  every 
particular  :  let  us  alfo  reckon  our  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  prelent  war,  at  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions ;  a  calculation, 

G  2  I  lear. 
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I  fear,  which  will  not  be  found  fhortof  the 
truth  :  how  lltall  we  be  able  with  fuch 
an  enormous  burthen,  to  carry  on  a  new 
wai ;  unlejs  we  rejerve  fuch  ‘valuable  acqui - 
pious  now,  as  will  greatly  encreaje  our  tradet 
and  ruin  that  oj  our  enemies  ? 

In  fliort,  your  Grace  mud:  allow,  that  if 
we  do  not  conclude  an  excellent  peace,  we 
are  an  undone  people :  this  immenfe  debt 
mud:  at  lad:  (and  that  period  may  not  be  at 
at  a  great  diftance)  rife  to  fuch  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  fum,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  will  not  equal  the  intereft  :  the 
confequences  of  fuch  a  crifis  mud:  be  an 
immediate  bankruptcy,  and  what  fatal 
effedls  fuch  an  event  mud:  have,  it  is  im- 
podible  to  paint  :  but  when  the  affairs  of 
this  kingdom  are  in  fo  tickliih  a  fituation, 
the  minilters  fltould  certainly  exert  them- 
felves  with  the  greatefl  vigour  towards 
carrying  us  fuccefsfully  through  a  war  hi¬ 
therto  fo  glorioudy  condudled.  They 
ought  never  to  think  of  a  peace  that 
did  not  cede  for  ever  to  us  all  North 
America ,  the  cod  filhery,  and  as  much 
of  the  fugar  trade  as  is  poflible.  Thefe 
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I  fhould  reckon  the  principal  points ;  but 
what  reafon  is  there  that  we  fhould  re¬ 
turn  any  thing  that  is  of  great  confequence, 
fuch  as  our  acquifitions  in  the  Wejl-Indies ,  ■ 
all  of  them  :  Senegal  and  Goree  ;  and  our 
conquefts  in  the  Eaf  -Indies.  What  have 
the  French  in  their  poffeftion,  that  can  en¬ 
title  them  to  make  fuch  demands.  Mi¬ 
norca  is  their  onlyconqueft;  andthepofiefli- 
on  of  that  has  now  been  found  entirely 
ufelefs  to  us  :  Belief  e  we  may  readily  re¬ 
turn,  as  the  keeping  it  would  be  abfurd  ; 

I  am  very  much  afraid,  and  it  has  been 
whifpered  about,  that  we  infilled  on  the 
fortifications  of  Id  unkirk  being  demolifhed; 
which,  of  all  other  demands,  is  the  mold 
unjuft,  the  moft  abfurd,  and  the  molt  trivial  j 
and  is  moreover,  an  article  that  the  French 

will  never  confent  to,  unlefs  they  have 

* 

fomething  returned  by  way  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  it.  Perhaps  they  will  demand 
a  few  barren  acres  in  North  America  ;  or 
feme  rocky  if  and  to  dry  a  few  cod-fif  upon  ; 
but  furc  an  Englijh  minidry  will  never  be 
fo  utterly  abfurd  as  to  give  up  any  thing 

to  obtain - -nothing  ;  for  Dunkirk  is  a 

mere 
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mere  fcare-crow  to  the  mob  in  England ; 
and  what  right  could  we  ever  pretend  to 
have  to  fuch  a  demand:  why  don’t  we  in¬ 
fill  on  Strajburg  being  demolilhed,  or  Li/le? 
the  King  of  France  has  a  better  title  to 
Dunkirk  than  he  has  to  Alface.  I  make 
little  doubt  but  the  French  miniftry  would 
be  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  fuch  a  de¬ 
mand,  as  it  certainly  would  be  greatly  for 
their  advantage  in  the  end. 

In  refpedt  to  our  German  connections, 
they  need  not  be  the  occaf  on,  in  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  affairs,  to  retard  or  perplex  us 
in  a  peace  with  France.  I  fhould  think 
that  one  fingle  article  would  conclude  every 
thing  there  that  we  have  to  fettle  j  and  that  is 
to  bind  both  nations,  to  withdraw  their  re- 
fpedlive  armies  out  of  Germany ,  and  leave 
every  thing  there  on  the  footing  it  was 
before  the  war.  As  to  the  claims  of  the 
feveral  German  princes,  they  are  much  more 
properly  to  be  conftdered  in  a  congrefs  of 
themfelves,  than  in  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  as  to  the  fcheme  of 
fecularizations,  they  are  alfo  much  more 

con- 
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conne&ed  with  the  German  peace  than  the 
Britijh  one.  As  the  French  have  been  fo 
extremely  unfuccefsful  every  where,  why 
Should  we  think  of  making  a  peace,  that  did 
not  fecure  to  us  the  moil  considerable  of  our 
acquisitions;  or  in  other  words,  leave  every 
thing  as  it  is  in  America,  Africa  and  the 
Eaji-Indies,  with  this  addition,  to  fecure 
Louijiana  to  ourfelves  ? 

Then,  my  Lord  D***,  how  grateful 
Would  the  nation  be  to  your  Grace,  and 
the  reft  of  the  ministry  !  Your  names 
would  be  as  dear  to  the  people  as  ever  that 
of  the  great  Commoner  was.  You  would 
then  obtain  fuch  a  degree  of  credit  in  the 
nation  as  few  ministers  ever  enjoyed.  But 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  reverfe  happens  to 
be  the  cafe,  what,  my  Lord,  will  be  the 
confequence  ?  Perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  continue  in  power  till  the  French  think 
proper  to  pick  a  new  quarrel  with  us  ; 
but  then  you  will  no  longer  retain  it.  You 
will  then  be  obliged  to  give  up  that  with 

difgrace,  which  you  poSIcSTed  as  the  price 

cf - . 
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Confider,  my  Lord,  that  the  intereft  of  this 

great  nation  is  at  a  crilis.  If  the  war  goes 
on  with  vigour  another  campaign  or  two, 

we  may  then  hope  that  our  adminiftration 
is  determined  to  make  no  peace  but  what 
is  greatly  advantageous  ;  and  we  may 
bear  the  burthen  of  our  debt  with  eafe,  as 
long  as  we  poflefs  fo  flourilhing  a  com¬ 
merce.  If  the  people  are  abfolutely  per- 
fuaded  that  your  intention  is  to  condudt 
the  war  with  refolution,  till  you  can 
fecure  an  advantageous  peace,  doubtlefs 
they  will  give  you  that  abidance  which  the 
late  great  Commoner  fo  often  received. 

o 

To  convince  us  that  this  is  your  intention, 
is  your  preient  bulinefs.  Some  will  be 
very  ealily  perfuaded ;  but  poflibly  the 
wary  and  experienced  politician  will  ndt 
readily  conftrue  your  adlions  fo  favourably 
as  they  may  perhaps  deferve  ;  having  been 
fo  recently  and  fo  capitally  dif appointed* 
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